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Ghe Sonth African @utlack 


Father in Heaven, Who lovest all, 
O, hear Thy children when they call ; 
That they may build from age to age, 
A undefiléd heritage. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
* * * * 
‘The President of the Republic. 

Last month Mr. C. R. Swart, the former Governor- 
General, was elected the first President of the Republic 
of South Africa. At the meeting of the Electoral 
College—the members of both Houses of Parliament 
meeting in joint session—he received 139 votes, while 
the Hon. H. A. Fagan received 71. The same day at 
Brandfort, the President-Elect expressed the hope that 
**the harmony now existing will be symbolic of the 
future road of South Africa.’’ We acknowledge that, 
-despite his early and somewhat stormy political career, 
in which he espoused the cause of extreme nationalism, 
Mr. Swart has adorned the office of Governor-General 
by his strict impartiality, and we belive that his term of 
office as President, be it long or short, will be marked by 
the same feature. With unfeigned loyalty to South 


Africa and its institutions, we wish him well. 
* * * * 


‘The General Laws Amendment Bill. 

On the eve of the coming of the Republic, Parliament 
has passed the General Laws Amendment Bill. This 
Bill gives unysual powers to the Government. Its clauses 
include provision for: stricter control of ammunition 
and for a census of firearms ; the right of an Attorney- 
‘General to order that a detained prisoner be not released 
on bail for a period of twelve days, where in the opinion 
of the Attorney-General it would hamper the mainten- 
ance of public order ; the Minister of Justice in cases of 


arson and murder, or attempts at these transgressions, 
to decide that the case should be heard by a judge or a 
judge and assessors instead of a judge and jury ; the 
Riotous Assemblies Act to be extended to make a person 
liable for arrest if he was chairman of such a meeting or 
if he printed and distributed information about such a 
meeting and to make offenders liable for an increased 
sentence of 12 months for a first offence and two years 
for a second offence without the option of a fine. The 
Bill increases the fine of R50 or three months to R400 or 
one year for people who disobey an order to disperse. 
Penalties for those guilty of intimidation were increased 
in 1953 to R1000 or five years, or ten lashes and five 
years. The Minister expressed the hope that the courts 
would be more stringent in their treatment of such 
offences, and he now proposed to lay the onus of proving 
that there had been no interference with others on the 
accused. 
* * * * 

The opposition parties protested that the Bill gave the 
Minister of Justice the power of enforcing emergency 
legislation without it being named as such. It was held 
that such powers were totally unnecessary unless the 
Minister wished to create a totalitarian State, which is 
alien to South Africa. 

* * * * 
Banning of Meetings and Military Call-up. 

The passing of the General Laws Amendment Bill 
was quickly followed by the Government banning meet- 
ings particularly of a political nature up to 26th June. 
Simultaneously certain units of the citizen force were 
summoned to report to their headquarters and leave 
of the permanent forces was curtailed. At the same 
time the police became active all over the country 
rounding up ‘‘idlers’’ and the ‘‘ criminal classes.’’ 
A feature of the last-mentioned raids was the confisca- 
tion of knives and other lethal weapons. Very naturally 
the opposition parties in Parliament have demanded the 
reasons for such drastic measures. Up to the time of 
our going to press the Government has declined to give 
the precise causes inspiring the extreme actions taken. 

% * * * 
Demand for a Multi-Racial Meeting. 

‘From many parts of the country and from organisa- 
tions of many kinds is coming the demand that there be 
held a multi-racial meeting to work out a revised racial 
policy for South Africa. In this connection one of the 
most significant steps was taken by almost 300 members 
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of the staff of Cape Town University who signed a 
declaration calling for a multi-racial meeting of leading 
South Africans to work out agreed principles prior to 
holding a national convention. A similar step was 
taken by staff members of the University of Natal and 
of Rhodes University. The Prime Minister last month 
rejected such appeals, declaring that they were the work 
of bodies whose chief wish was to bring down the 
Government. It seems impossible to maintain such a 
position in face of the standing of many bodies now 
demanding an all-race meeting. 
* * * * 

A Caretaker Government. 

Among demands from many quarters that a new 
Government should take over and save South Africa 
from impending disaster, one of the most iuteresting was 
a suggestion made by the Cape Times in a leading article 
that the utterances of clergymen, politicians, academi- 
cians and newspapers of different political loyalties in- 
dicate fairly general agreement among South Africans 
of goodwill on a number of points which, if dealt with, 
could relax internal tension, temper external pressure 
and, most important of all, give the breathing space for 
the discussions, investigations and consultations which 
are essential if this country is ever to achieve a generally- 
acceptable race policy. ‘* The Cape Times therefore 
suggests that the country should consider the emergency 
action of forming a non-party ‘caretaker ’ Govern- 
ment with a strictly limited mandate and made up of 
able men drawn from all existing parties and perhaps 
from outside Parliament. The main function of this 
government would be to administer the country on 
essentially the present lines with the exception of the few 
urgent reforms which must be speedily undertaken if 
tension is to be reduced....This temporary adminis- 
tration would automatically go out of existence within, 
at the most, five years. By that time, at the best, the 
foundation might have been laid for a political re-align- 
ment on the basis of a race policy hammered out in the 
interval ; and, at the worst, the country would revert to 
its existing political divisions.’’ As a basis for dis- 
cussion, the matters on which such a caretaker adminis- 
tration would proceed to immediate action were suggest- 
ecsto; be: 

(a) rapprochement with the Coloured community 

(b) some preliminary machinery for the expression 

of the grievances of the urban African community 

(c) reassurance of the Indian community 

(d) improvement of living standards and the tackling 

of non-White poverty ; and relaxation of oppressive 
measures like the pass laws, job reservation and 
group areas ; 

(e) energetic development of the Bantu homelands 
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(f) consultation with all the South African people om: 

their ultimate constitutional future 

It was suggested that action could be taken under all 
these heads without compromising any ideology except 
perhaps that of the most rigid granite-wall apartheid. It 
was added that personalities are not of the first import- 
ance. The chairman could be any moderate politician 
at present in public life or even a politically-neutral 
person from outside Parliament. : 

* * * * 
Ex-Chief Justice H. A. Fagan : Significant actions. 

A figure in South African life deserving of national 
attention at this juncture is the Hon. Ex-Chief Justice H. 
A. Fagan. We recall that in the early ’thirties, when ~ 
the Government of General Hertzog declared that it 
would not leave the gold standard though the country 
was running into grave financial peril through the 
Government’s intransigence, the whole situation was. 
transformed by Mr. Tielman Roos stepping down from. 
the judicial bench and returning to politics. His action 
virtually forced the formation of a coalition government 
under General Hertzog and General Smuts. Mr. Fagan 
was asked what he thought of the Cape Times suggestion. 
for a caretaker government. He replied: ‘“‘I believe 
that there is a growing realization in the country that 
problems of immediate urgency—well summarized by 
the Cape Times in the sub-paragraphs marked (a) to (f)} 
in to-day’s leading article—are being neglected while we 
wrangle over ideological theories which, if feasible at all, 
will require a very long time to show any worthwhile 
results or even to be tested properly. In the meantime 
the urgent matters are not lying dormant, but are be- 
coming more and more dangerous and are even threaten- 
ing to become unmanageable. I do not feel able to 
speculate on the chances of the plan suggested by the 
Cape Times being put into effect, but it is a practical 
suggestion in the right direction. If the article has done 
no more than to bring home to the public the need for 
some drastic change in political thinking to halt the 
process I have indicated, it will have served a very useful 
purpose. ’’ 

It is significant that Mr. Fagan was willing to stand as. 
a candidate for the office of President of South Africa, 
and that he responded to the call addressed to him by 
600 business men and ministers of religion to address a 
meeting in the Johannesburg City Hall on 23rd May. 
At this meeting he criticised severely many of the 
Government’s policies. 

* * * * 
Mr. Nehru’s Inconsistency. 

The London Journal South Africa has performed a 
useful service by its editorial comments on Dr. Verwoerd’s. 
constant plea that South Africa’s racial policy is a matter 


, a 
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for South Africa itself to decide and that no outside 
‘body has the right to interfere with it. That plea was 
reinforced by the Marquess of Salisbury, a former Secre- 
‘tary of State for the Dominions, when he told the House 
of Lords that this was a “‘ cardinal principle ’’ and that 
the British Government would have been wiser to stand 
firmly, even rigidly, on the principle that there should be 
no interference, either by the Commonwealth as a whole 
or by individual members, in the domestic affairs of 
‘member states. South Africa points out that if Mr. 
Macmillan at the Premiers’ Conference had taken that 
line he could have looked for support to Mr. Nehru, 


~ who in 1949 laid down the principle of non-interference 


‘with the utmost firmness. In May of that year, just 
after India’s request to be allowed to remain in the 
Commonwealth after becoming a republic had been 
granted, this is what Mr. Nehru said on the subject to 
‘the Indian parliament : 

“*T am often asked how we can join a Commonwealth 
ain which there is racial discrimination, in which there 
aare other things happening to which we object. That I 
think is a fair question, and it is a matter which must 
necessarily give us some trouble in our thinking. Never- 
theless it is a question which does not really arise. That 
is to say, when we have entered into an alliance with a 
nation or group of nations, it does not mean that we 
accept their other policies ; it does not mean that we 
commit ourselves in any way to something that they may 
do. In fact, this House knows that we are carrying on 
a Struggle in regard to racial discrimination in various 
parts of the world. 

*“ The House knows that in the last three years one of 
the major questions before the United Nations at the 
instance of India has been the position of Indians in 
South Africa. One of the pillars of our foreign policy, 
repeatedly stated, is to fight against racial discrimination, 
to fight for the freedom of suppressed nationalities. Are 
you compromising on that issue by remaining in the 
Commonwealth ? We have been fighting on the South 
African Indian issue and on other issues even though we 
have thus far been a Dominion of the Commonwealth. 

*“It was a dangerous thing for us to bring that matter 
within the purview of the Commonwealth, because 
then the very thing to which you and I object might have 
taken place. That is, the Commonwealth might have 
been considered as some kind of superior body which 
sometimes acts as a tribunal of judges or in a sense 
supervises the activities of its member nations. That 
certainly would have meant a diminution in our in- 
dependence and sovereignty if we had once accepted 
that principle. Therefore we were not prepared, and we 
are not prepared, to treat the Commonwealth as such or 
even to bring disputes between member nations of the 
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Commonwealth before the Commonwealth body. 

‘© We may, of course, in a friendly way discuss the 
matter ; that is a different matter. We are anxious to 
maintain the position of our countrymen in other coun- 
tries in the Commonwealth. As far as we are concern- 
ed we could not bring their domestic policies in dispute 
there ; nor can we say in regard to any country that we 
are not going to associate ourselves with that country 
because we disapprove of certain policies of that 
country.”’ 

The Editor of South Africa concludes: ‘* What part 
Mr. Nehru took in the fateful debates at Lancaster 
House is not known, but Dr. Verwoerd himself could 
not have stated the principle of non-interference more 
categorically than the Indian Prime Minister did in 
1949.’’ Unfortunately, it is very easy for politicians to 
eat their own words, hence part of the suspicion that 


haunts them. 


* * * * 
¥ 


Inter-Communion. 

It is of more than ordinary interest to find an Episco- 
pal Church of world standing that sees no difficulty in 
inter-communion with a non-episcopal body. Arch- 
bishop Hultgren of the Church of Sweden recently in- 
vited a delegation of the Church of Scotland to come to 
Sweden for mutual discussion on Church affairs. Inter- 
communion between the Church of Sweden and the 
Church of Scotland was confirmed in 1952, and so there 
are no obstacles for members of the respective Churches 
to participate in communion services of the other 
Church. During the recent conference two communion 
services were held, one according to the order of the 
Church of Sweden and one according to the order of the 
Church of Scotland. The former was conducted by 
Archbishop Hultgren and the latter by the Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
Prof. J. H. S. Burleigh, who led the delegation from 
Scotland. All the delegates from both the Churches 
took part in both these services. 

* * * * 
Cottesloe Aftermath 

A correspondent has drawn our attention to the fact 
that while it is generally expected that the Cape N. G. 
Church (Cape D.R.C.) will withdraw from the World 
Council of Churches when its Synod meets in October 
this year, it is still officially a member of the W.C.C. 
The two Dutch Reformed Churches which have with- 
drawn so far are the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk, 
Transvaal, and the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk van 
Afrika. 


* * * * 
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The British Prime Minister and South Africa’s 
Withdrawal 


AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT 


(We reproduce below the full text of the speech made by 
Mr. Harold Macmillan the British Prime Minister, as he 
reviewed the events which led to South Africa’s with- 
drawal from the Commonwealth. If seems to us a fre- 
markable utterance, in its breadth and fairness to all 
parties. Editor, ‘‘ South African Outlook.’’) 

LAST week I announced to the House the decision of 

the Prime Minister of South Africa to withdraw 
the application cf the South African Government to 
remain in the Commonwealth after that country becomes 
a Republic on 3lst May. I described this decision as 
unavoidable in the circumstances. Although the House 
is well acquainted with the general background, I think 
it would be as well for me to say a few words about the 
developments which have led South Africa to withdraw 
from the family of nations forming the Commonwealth. 


Hon. Members will recall that last year the representa- 
tive of South Africa informed the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference that his Government intended to hold a 
referendum on the proposal that South Africa should 
become a republic. At that meeting Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers were asked to give their agreement in 
advance to continued Membership of a Republican 
South Africa in the Commonwealth. The Prime 
Ministers felt unwilling at that time to agree. 


They were influenced by two considerations. First, 
such a decision might have been construed as an attempt 
to influence the referendum and therefore an interference 
in a matter which was clearly one for the people of South 
Africa alone. Secondly, precedents showed that although 
it was not necessary to withhold approval until all con- 
stitutional processes had been completed, it was not 
proper to give approval before a decision to make a 
constitutional change of this kind was beyond all doubt. 
South Africa was accordingly invited to delay the appli- 
cation for renewed Membership until after the referen- 
dum. That was last year. 


The referendum was held in October, 1960. As the 
House knows, the result was in favour of a Republic. 
The necessary legislation in South Africa has been in- 
troduced and the intention is to declare a Republic at 
the end of May this year. Accordingly, when the 
Prime Minister of South Africa brought this question to 
the Conference this month there was no longer any 
reason to delay a decision. 


NOT MERELY CONSTITUTIONAL 

The application which he put forward was for South 
Africa to stay in the Commonwealth as a Republic. If 
it had been possible to deal with the application as a 
purely constitutional matter, there need have been no 
difficulty, for the great decision of principle as to whether 
the Commonwealth should continue to rest on allegiance 
to the Crown or whether Republican States might be 
Members was in fact settled in 1949. In that year India 
became a Republic but remained a Member of the 
Commonwealth accepting the Sovereign as Head of the 
Commonwealth as the symbol of our unity. Since then, 
Pakistan and Ghana have become Republics within the 
Commonwealth and Ceylon has been given an assurance 
that she will continue to be welcome as a Republican 
Member although she is in fact still a monarchy. 

It was clear that the Commonwealth Prime Ministers- 
as a whole did not feel themselves able to treat the con- 
tinued Membership of South Africa as a purely formal 
or procedural question. In view of strong feelings on 
the racial policies pursued by the Government of South 
Africa, the discussion could not be narrowed to the con- 
stitutional point. Because of the wide implications of 
South Africa’s racial policies for other Members of the 
Commonwealth and their effect on world opinion this 
matter could not be dealt with on the basis of the con- 
stitutional change alone. 

Dr. Verwoerd himself recognised this. Although it 
is an established convention of these meetings that we do 
not discuss domestic affairs of a Member country with- 
out the consent of that country, the Prime Minister of 
South Africa agreed that on this occasion the racial 
policy of the Union Government should be discussed.. 
In this I am sure he was right for this question had be- 
come, as I say, more than a matter of domestic interest 
to South Africa. It had aroused widespread inter- 
national interest and concern. It affected in various. 
ways the relations between South Africa and other 
Members of the Commonwealth. It was even threaten- 
ing to damage the concept of the Commonwealth itself” 
as a multi-racial association. In all those circumstances: 
it was impossible to overlook the racial issue. In fact, 
as the House knows, it became the dominant issue, and’ 
the purely constitutional point was overshadowed. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 

May I say in passing that I do not at all accept the 

view, which I have seen expressed in the last few days, 
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‘that this means that the Commonwealth will in future 
turn itself into a body for passing judgment on the inter- 
nal affairs of Member countries. I see no reason why 
the existing convention to which I have referred should 
not be maintained. After all it was not broken on this 
occasion, for the Prime Minister of South Africa agreed 
that this discussion should be held. There were, as I 
have indicated, good reasons why it should have been 
held on this occasion—because of the grave external 
effects of the policy to which I have drawn attention. 

I had at this Conference two functions, inevitable in 
the circumstances, where by tradition the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom is invited to preside over these 
meetings. First, as Chairman, it was my duty to guide 
the discussion and try to lead it to the decision most 
helpful to growing co-operation within the Common- 
wealth. It was also my duty to present the view of the 
British Government and I hope of the British people. 

I have never concealed, nor do I wish now to conceal, 
‘from the House or country, that in my view there were 
very good arguments for allowing the application of 
‘South Africa on constitutional grounds but at the same 
‘time expressing strongest disapproval of her racial poli- 
cies, I know that many Hon. Members and many people 
in the country took a different view but I will give my 
reasons frankly. 

MR. MACMILLAN’S DOUBTS 

No one in this House approves—indeed we all deplore 
—the principle which underlies the policy generally 
known as apartheid. That is not because many of us 
are unaware of our own failings or anxious to throw the 
first stone. Hardly any country at some time in its 
history nor even at the present time can stand blameless. 
All kinds of discrimination—not only racial but political 
religious and cultural—in one form or another have been 
and are still practised often as a survival of long tradi- 
tion. But the fundamental difference between ours and 
the South African philosophy is that we are trying to 
escape from these inherited practices. We are trying 
with varying degrees of success but always with a single 
purpose, to move away from this concept in any form. 
What shocked the Conference was that the policy of the 
present South African Government appeared to set up 
what we would regard as an unhappy practice, inherited 
from the past perhaps, as a philosophy of action for the 
future. This philosophy seemed altogether remote from 
-and indeed abhorrent to the ideals towards which man- 
kind is struggling in this century, in the free world at any 
rate, and perhaps—who knows ? sooner or later behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

It was not therefore because all of us are without sin 
that we felt so strongly. It was because this apartheid 
itheory transposes what we regard as a wrong into a right. 
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I do not question the sincerity with which these views 
are held by many people in South Africa or their very 
deep conviction that theirs is the right course in the in- 
terests of all races ; but we in Britain have never been in 
doubt that this is a wrong course. 

A year ago in Cape Town, I tried to express—I hope 
courteously, but quite firmly—what was the British view, 
and {| do not think many people in this House dissented 
from what I then said. All this accentuation and syste- 
misation of the policy of apartheid is something very 
new. Iam not saying there was no discrimination in the 
days of the great South African leaders like Smuts and 
Botha but these men had in their minds an inspired vision 
and had the intention and purpose of moving gradually 
towards it. I still believe that as the years go by this 
ideal will grow in strength in South Africa. 

Is it then right, I asked myself, to cut South Africa 
away from the Commonwealth ? Our two countries 
have links forged in history. We have known what it 
means to fight against each other. We have also known 
what it means to fight side by side in the defence of free- 
dom in two Wo1ld Wars. There are the close con- 
nections of our own countrymen, hundreds of thousands 
of whom will deeply regret the severance of the Com- 
monwealth ties. But apart from all these strong con- 
siderations of sentiment, I was not satisfied that the 
exclusion of South Africa from the Commonwealth 
would best help all those European people who do not 
accept the doctrine of apar(heid and the growing body 
whose opinions are in flux. Nor as far as I could see 
would it help the millions of Africans. Moreover, it 
seemed to me there was danger of falling into a some- 
what pharisaical attitude in this. In my view—and I 
am not ashamed to say so—it was better to hold out our 
hands and help than to avert our eyes and pass by on the 
other side. 

A DOGMA 

It is not my intention, nor do I think it would be proper 
for me, to give an account of the discussion which took 
place at the Conference. Those discussions are confi- 
dential and all Prime Ministers should try to preserve 
in respect of them the traditional confidence of a na- 
tional cabinet. However the communique which we 
published—and it was published with the agreement of 
all concerned including the Prime Minister of South 
Africa—made quite clear what happened and I have very 
little to add. 

But I am convinced—and I must say this—that had 
Dr. Verwoerd shown the smallest move towards under- 
standing of the views of his Commonwealth colleagues 
or made any concession ; had he given us anything to 
hold on to or any grounds for hope ; I still think the 
Conference would have looked beyond the immediate 
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difficulties to the possibilities of the future. For after 
all our Commonwealth is not a treaty-made league of 
Governments ; it is an association of peoples. 

But the Prime Minister of South Africa, with an 
honesty which one must recognise, made it abundantly 
clear beyond all doubt that he would not think it right to 
relax in any form the extreme rigidity of his dogma, 
either now or in the future. And itisadogma. To us 
it is strange but it is a dogma which is held with all the 
force of one of those old dogmas which men fought and 
struggled for in the past. 

Our discussions were held in an atmosphere of great 
courtesy, dignity and calm, but that made the underlying 
tension all the more real. There was no question of the 
expulsion of South Africa, for it became apparent to Dr. 
Verwoerd himself that he could not serve the Common- 
wealth or help its unity and coherence in any other way 
except by withdrawing his application. This he did, 
and so for the time being ended over half a century of 
South Africa’s Membership of our Commonwealth. 

TRE FUTURE 

Nevertheless I do not feel we should regard this as the 
end of the story. We shall always have a special feeling 
for the people of South Africa—of all races. We shall 
watch with continuing interest their development and I 
still think that the more we are able to maintain personal 
and individual contacts with our friends there the greater 

our influence will prove to be. 

But at the end of the day I do not believe it will be 
words which will win—certainly not bitter words and 
recrimination. What might well influence the people 
of South Africa most is proof that those of us who extol 
the virtues of partnership between the races are able to 
translate our theories into facts ; to establish on African 
soil a practical example of non-racial society that works 
to the benefit of all its peoples. Today we have such a 
chance in Central Africa and I pray that we and those of 
every party and race in these territories will seize it while 
the time yet remains. 

I do not for a moment under-estimate the difficulties 
or magnitude of the political problems which stand in 
the way. Of course there are differences both of view 
and above all of emphasis, especially about the pace of 
advance ; but I believe we are all agreed on our objective. 
In that spirit let us move towards it. In that way I think 
we can best help South Africa. 

Last Thursday I undertook to say a word or two about 
some of the practical problems which will arise as a 
result of this decision. I am sure the House will under- 
stand that although these are being carefully studied by 
the Departments concerned, I am not yet in a position 
to do more than speak in very general terms. The 
questions fall into different categories of varying import- 
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ance. Even if South Africa had remained in the Com-- 
monwealth the change from monarchy to Republic: 
would have required consequential legislation in our 
Parliament. But this would have been comparatively 
simple, and would have followed precedent. 

We have now to consider other results, and these: 
matters cannot be settled without a good deal of thought. 
on each side or without negotiations with the South. 
African Government. It will probably be most con- 
venient to introduce a Bill to make temporary provision 
for a period immediately following 3lst May. The 
purpose of such a Bill will be to maintain the operation 
of existing law for a specified limited period both in the: 
United Kingdom and British Dependent Territories.. 
This will give us an interval during which both Govern- 
ments can consider the important questions which have’ 
to be dealt with. 

EMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

First, there is the question of nationality or citizen- 
ship. This is a deeply personal matter causing no doubt: 
anxiety to many South Africans, both those living in 
South Africa and especially those of British descent and 
those very many South Africans living and working out-: 
side the Union. We must look carefully into this and 
make no hurried decisions. 

Then there are certain trade and financial matters. 
which we must consider. As regards the sterling area 
the Prime Minister of South Africa has already said his. 
country would wish to remain a member. No legisla- 
tion is needed in this connection. As the House well 
knows there are a number of countries outside the Com- 
monwealth who are already members of the sterling 
area. These include not merely countries like Burma 
which were formerly part of the oid British Empire but 
also countries like Iceland, Jordan and Libya. 

Then there is the question of preferential arrange- 
ments, which affect trade both ways. These are govern- 
ed by a bilateral agreement concluded after the Ottawa 
Conference in 1932 and will be unaffected by South 
Africa’s changed status. I aminformed that the main- 
tenance of these preferential arrangements is not affected 
by our obligations under G.A.T.T. There are other 
fields where we have co-operated with successive South 
African Governments and if both our countries regard. 
it as mutually advantageous and if it is found to be com- 
patible with South Africa’s non-membership of the: 
Commonwealth, I have no doubt this co-operation can. 
and will continue. 

I am sorry I cannot give more precise information to 
the House at this stage. Meanwhile I repeat that I am 
sure the best course is to introduce a stand-still Bill to 
give us time to sort these matters out in negotiation be- 
tween the two Governments. 


? 


~wards the three High Commission Territories. 
“Territories remain in the same relationship with us as 


‘by many of my predecessors. 


-continue to discuss with the Union Government. 
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COMMONWEALTH NOT INJURED > 
In quite another class are our rights and duties to- 


These 


‘before and we shall continue to accept and discharge our 


obligations and responsibilities in accordance with the 


understandings which have-been many times repeated 
We must, of course, also 
recognise that they have common borders and close 


-economic ties with the Union of South Africa, and no 
-doubt there will be many practical questions concerning 


the High Commission Territories which we shall have to 
There 
are many such questions—postal arrangements, railways 
arrangements and many things of that kind. 

I do not wish to detain the House except perhaps to 
allow me to add a few general reflections. There are 


‘some who think the Commonwealth will be gravely and 


-even fatally injured by this blow. I do not altogether 
‘share this view. I do not share it at all. After all in 
the years since the war the whole concept of the Com- 
monwealth has radically changed. In the past it was 
four or five countries populated by people of broadly 
British descent linked together by their common allegi- 
sance as subjects of the Crown. From 1949 onwards it 
thas become more and more a group of countries asso- 
-ciated historically with this island, developed, strength- 
ened, brought to their independence by long and not 
inglorious effort of ordinary British men and women— 
missionaries, traders, doctors, and administrators— 
countries who with these recollections of the past have 
‘decided to go forward together and face perils of the 
future. This association must depend not on an old con- 
cept of common allegiance but upon the new principle 
of common idealism. 

The note on which I would wish to close is simply 
this. Whatever one’s views, this is a very sad event ; sad 
because of what seems to us tragically misguided and 
perverse philosophy which lies at the root of apartheid ; 
‘sad because of the many people in South Africa who, I 
am certain, would like it at least tempered and made 
‘more elastic and more humane ; sad because this event 
‘marks the end of an association of our countrymen for 
over a hundred years with Colonies formed in Cape 
‘Town, Natal and elsewhere ; sad because it is the end of 
-a fifty year connection which began with a decision then 
hailed as an outstanding example of magnanimity after 
victory ; sad because it makes a breach in a community 
which has a great part to play in the world. 

Yet I will not end on that note. As I said on Thurs- 
‘day, sad as it is we must look to the future. The state- 
ment on disarmament annexed to our final communique 
is, I believe, an important and significant achievement of 
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this Conference. Despite our pre-occupations with our 
problems we were able quietly and patiently to exchange 
ideas and views and in friendly discussion to reach and 
record agreement on a common aim in relation to the 
most important questions facing the world today. This 
achievement is a demonstration of the vitality of the 
Commonwealth and a more convincing answer than any 
words of mine to any faint hearts whose courage is fail- 
ing. 

Nor is the loss of South Africa to the Commonwealth, 
when it comes, the end of the story. Iread in one of the 
newspapers a phrase which struck me greatly. It said 
the flag of South Africa must now be fiown at half mast. 
So be it. But let us look forward to the day, perhaps 
not so distant as it may seem, when it can again be 
hoisted in triumph to the masthead. 


A Timely Criticism. 

The Church and Nation Committee of the Church of 
Scotland has reported to the General Assembly meeting 
in Edinburgh ‘‘ deeply regretting the loss sustained by 
the Commonwealth through the departure of South 
Africa from its membership, assuring all races and com- 
munities in that land of their continuing concern and of 
their hope that in a future not too distant South Africa 
will again be joined to the Commonwealth in the service 
of its acknowledged ideals and purposes.’’ 

The countries remaining in the Commonwealth must 
beware the danger of turning apartheid into a scapegoat. 
** Rather is this an occasion for a humble recognition 
that there are things within the life and society possibly 
of all of them, flagrantly in some of them, which in their 
several ways are an offence against Commonwealth 
ideals of the dignity and rights of man. 

The report says the situation compels a reappraisal 
of the nature of the Commonwealth as it is now evolving. 
The principle of judgment and the authority of majority 
opinion have entered in, and this, with its implications, 
will have to be faced. 

“* It is too early yet to speculate as to where this will 
finally lead us,’’ the committee state, ‘* but certainly it 
would be unrealistic to see its application to the parti- 
cular question of South African apartheid to be the last 
as well as the first.’’ 

The committee add:—‘‘ If the condemnation of 
South African apartheid as an evil is to be confirmed as 
having positive moral worth and significance, con- 
science and consistency clearly summon every country 
still in the Commonwealth to frank self-examination and 
searching of heart. And we of this country should see 


this as applying not least to ourselves. ’y 
* * * * 
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The Close of an Era 


BY GOVERNMENT DECREE RHODES UNIVERSITY AND FORT HARE SEPARATE 


GRADUATION Ceremony at Rhodes University 
on 22nd April saw the completion of the dissolu- 
tion—enforced by Government—of the partnership be- 
tween Rhodes and the Fort Hare College. It was the 
last time, under present circumstances, that Rhodes 
could confer its degrees on Fort Hare students. To 
mark the occasion, in addition to conferring ordinary 
degrees on students who had completed their courses, 
Rhodes University decided to confer on Dr. H. R. 
Burrows, Dr. Alexander Kerr and Professor Z. K. 
Matthews the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Un- 
happily, Dr. Burrows died before the ceremony could be 
held. 

The chair on the occasion was taken by Sir Basil 
Schonland, Chancellor of the University. In opening 
the proceedings the Chancellor said : 

Today is the last occasion on which as Chancellor of 
Rhodes University I have the privilege of conferring 
degrees upon the graduates of our sister College of Fort 
Hare. For Rhodes University this is a matter of deep 
regret. The University has done what was within its 
power to assist and to strengthen Fort Hare and the 
Vice-Chancellor, the staff and the students have done 
much to that end. In return we have gained a valuable 
thing, a better understanding of your own problems. I 
share in the regret at the breaking of this collaboration. 
My own grandfather, Professor Macowan of Grahams- 
town and of Gill College, Somerset East, did something 
towards the higher education of the African. There is 
a tradition in my family that it was he who first taught a 
young man with the name of Jabavu, nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

The Senate and Council of Rhodes University wish to 
commemorate this significant day of parting by inviting 
me to confer honorary Doctorates on two distinguished 
men, Dr. Kerr and Professor Matthews, who have given 
the best part of their lives to Fort Hare. This parting 
gift is no small one, it is the highest honour which the 
University can bestow. I count it a great privilege to be 
the instrument of honouring these two friends of mine 
in this way. 

T must also offer my sincere congratulations to all 
those who are graduating today. It needs little imagi- 
nation to understand something of the difficulties under 
which many of you have laboured or of the sacrifices 
which many of you and your parents have made to 
achieve the qualification you now possess. 

When I addressed the graduates of Rhodes Univer- 
sity a fortnight ago, I tried to tell them something about 


the real meaning of membership of the university com-- 
munity. To you who are graduating today the same 
thoughts apply. You are leaving with more than a 
degree or a diploma, you are changed people. 

You are changed because you have learnt the power 
of reasoned thought and this is the real meaning of a 
university education. However much, then, the basic 
function of a university may be obscured by the need to 
assimilate masses of facts and to learn complicated 
techniques and to pass examinations, its real essence is. 
to provide a place for free discussion and hard-fought 
argument, without prejudice and without rancour. Its 
real purpose is to instruct its students how to reach the 
truth and to show them what a difficult task this is. 

All the time you have been at Fort Hare, you have 
been under instruction. You have acquired knowledge 
(much of which you may forget) and skills (which you 
may well lose through lack of opportunity). This for- 
getting and this loss of skill happens to all of us—for 
some like myself it is the Greek and Latin on which we 
spent so many hours—but what you cannot forget, what 
you cannot lose, is the spirit of truthful enquiry, of intel- 
lectual honesty ; the power of reasoned thought, which 
it is the function of a university to bring to you and which 
nothing in life can take away from you. 

The very word university means that this community 
to which you now belong is universal. Membership of 
the university community can be denied to no man once 
he has qualified for it whatever his race or colour. 

The origin of the university spirit lies far far back in 
human history. We can trace it back for 2500 years. 
when the first academies of the Greeks were formed to 
discuss the ultimate meaning of ideas. Its effects on 
life were given a new direction a hundred and fifty years. 
ago when the age of technology was born. 

About 150 years ago when after the Napoleonic wars. 
many of the people of Great Britain and Europe were in 
dire poverty and depression, a great change took place. 
It was clear that the only way to put things right was to 
reverse the customs of centuries and raise the standard 
of living of the humblest working man and his family by 
educating them. The questioning attitude of mind was. 
applied to the rule of thumb methods which had for so 
long been in vogue in factories. These processes were: 
revolutionised and largely by the now-educated working. 
classes themselves. 

Today we are all aware of the material achievements. 
which followed the nineteenth Century, of the new 
command it has given us over nature—in radio and. 
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radar, in atomic power, in space satellites, in the advance 
of medicine and in countless other spheres. All these 
are material things. They have not so much been in- 
vented as thought out with great effort and by the dedi- 
cation of many men’s lives to finding the answers to the 
problems which faced them. 

The success of reasoned thought in these material 
fields has always been accompanied by attempts to 
apply it to the social and moral fields. The French re- 
volution arose from what has been called ‘‘ The Age of 
Reason,’’ the Russian revolution from ‘‘ The Age of 
Technology.’’ Today we are witnessing similar vast 
_ social changes, particularly in Africa and the Far East. 
- It is the questioning spirit of reasoned thought which has 
supplied the energy for those winds of change, the same 
desire for education and an improved standard of living 
as changed Europe a hundred years ago. 

But I must remind you that a great wind is not by it- 
self necessarily a good thing. It may blow away a 
disease in civilisation, as the South Easter in the Cape is 
said to blow away much that is evil and festering. It may 
blow down flimsy buildings and structures which are 
due in any case to be condemned in the natural course 
of time. 

But too great a wind can also destroy valuable trees 
which have taken long to grow and will take many years 
to replace. It can dry up the land and turn it into un- 
fruitful desert by removing the top soil. The prudent 
man therefore takes steps to protect his house and his 
trees and his soil from the hurricane so that though much 
may be blown away he does not lose the labours and the 
benefits of the past. 

I have used this parable because I believe that you, 
like all other members of the university community, will 
be called upon to do far more than your forefathers in 
helping this land to weather the storms of the future. 
The degree to which you are effective will depend on 
many things but on no one thing more than on your abi- 
lity to apply the standards of intellectual honesty which 
your University has taught you. 

It is my belief that the application of this quality of 
unprejudiced thought, to social and moral problems is 
closely akin to the greatest of the Christian virtues, 
charity or the love of one’s fellowmen. I believe that 
they are two aspects of the same thing for they both free 
a man from the bonds of prejudice and falsity to consider 
and to act upon the truth. And you must recognise that 
the prejudice is not always external to you and your 
people. It is easier to see the prejudice in other people 
than that in one’s own mind. 

The city of London, the centre of Britain, has many 
monuments to its historic past. Great palaces and great 
churches adorn it, the Mother of Parliaments proudly 
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raises its towers at Westminster, Admiral Nelson looks 
over Trafalgar Square from his tall column. But its 
heart in Picadilly Circus holds both its smallest and its 
proudest monument. It is a monument to Lord 
Shaftesbury, who a hundred years ago devoted much of 
his life to abolish the employment of children in British 
industry and to raise the underprivileged. They needed 
help in England a hundred years ago quite as much as 
your people do today. It is a little statue at the centre 
of Picadilly Circus, a statue of the God of Love or the 
God of Christian Charity. So the English people com- 
memorate the work of Shaftesbury for the under-privi- 
leged by proclaiming in the centre of their greatest city 
that the love of one’s fellow-man is the greatest of all 
human virtues. The future of this country will call for 
the exercise of Christian Charity in no small measure and 
by all its races. 

Today you have gained an academic distinction which 
you can show as a sign of your achievement. Every 
distinction, like a medal, has two sides to it. On the one 
side is privilege based on your intellectual qualities and 
powers of work and thought. On the other side is 
responsibility and obligation. Responsibility to join in 
leading your fellows with wisdom and thought and love 
and obligation to justify your membership of the world 
university community by maintaining the high standards 
of reason and integrity which Fort Hare has taught you. 
You can bear no blame for the mistakes of the past 
though you inherit great problems based on those mis- 
takes. The future lies with you as an unwritten page. 
As you write it you can gain courage and strength in 
adversity by remembering that you have today become 
members of the great community of which I have spoken 
to you. Go in peace. I bid you in your own phrase, 
go in peace. 


DR. KERR AND DR. MATTHEWS 


In presenting Dr. Alexander Kerr and Dr. Z. K. 
Matthews for honorary degrees, Professor D. W. Ewer 
said : 

Mr. Chancellor, 

Our University wishes today to mark the ending of 
nine years of academic association with the University 
College of Fort Hare by honouring two men who have 
been connected with the College from its earliest days, 
It had been our hope to honour a third, Harry Raymond 
Burrows, but that has been denied us. 

Mr. Chancellor, 

I have the honour to present Alexander Kerr, first 
principal of the South African Native College, subse- 
quently to become the University College of Fort Hare, 

It is often suggested that sociology can lay little claim 
to being an exact science for its generalisations are 
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Severely limited by the fact that the number of cases con- 
forming with the rule is equalled, or even outnumbered 
by the exceptions. But there is one great law of socio- 
logy which admits of no exception : this is the law which 
states that any man who has played a key role in the 
initial development.of our South African educational 
system shall be a Scot. Alexander Kerr has always been 
law-abiding and it is therefore no surprise to find that he 
was born at Kilmarnock in Ayrshire, and graduated 
from the University of Edinburgh where he was award- 
ed high distinctions in Logic, Metaphysics and Moral 
Philosophy. He had early determined to make teaching 
his career and was already established in that profession 
when, in 1915, he was appointed to the principalship of 
the newly founded South African Native College. It 
would be hard to picture a greater change of scene than 
that from the grey granite of Kilsyth near Glasgow to 
the ruined ramparts of Fort Hare. Here Dr. Kerr was 
confronted with a task which called not only for all the 
sturdiness of his Ayshire stock, but also for all the philo- 
sophical outlook he had learned at Edinburgh. The 
academic buildings of the new College were some four 
or five bungalows, the Assembly Hall a converted store, 
the laboratory a kitchen, the staff two. From some 20 
students enrolled in 1916, the new College grew not at 
first as a University College but as a secondary school, 
proudly producing its first matriculants in 1918 and then 
with increasing maturity in 1923 its first graduate, a 
graduate in the Faculty of Arts ; still developing until in 
1935 the fully adult stature of the College could be re- 
cognised, for in that year the first two graduates in the 
Faculty of Science were capped. 

The technical triumphs of our times have followed 
from the practice of exact measurement. It is, perhaps, 
the success attendant upon this approach to the inani- 
mate world which has led politicians to believe that if 
they too could make exact measurements, their policies 
would be equally triumphant. Thus it comes about 
that we are all numbered and counted and that for the 
information of Governments there lie in the files detailed 
reports from which we can follow in precise numerical 
terms the growth of the College under Alexander Kerr’s 
direction—the increase in student numbers, the estab- 
lishment of new departments, the erection of new build- 
ings. From these we may see that when, after 33 years 
of service to the College, Dr. Kerr retired from the 
principalship, he had built an institution still destined to 
grow upon the foundations which he had laid and whose 
development was recognised by a change of name to the 
University College of Fort Hare at the time when it be- 
came a constituent college of our University. But the 
stature of the College and Alexander Kerr’s influence 
are not to be gauged in such terms alone ; they must be 
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judged rather by the service which the graduates of the 
South African Native College have given to the peoples 
of Africa : this is not recorded on the files, nor can it be © 
assessed quantitatively. 

Every year our University pauses amid the rush of 
lectures to honour those men who were our founders, 
and founders may be strange men. The founder of your 
own College, sir, is to be remembered as the author of a 
treatise on dogs, of mine for having claimed three king- ~ 
doms. Certainly Dr. Kerr has never written a treatise 
on dogs, nor am I aware that he has ever pretended to a 
throne, but he at least shares with Edward III a belief in 
the desirability of large numbers for he has been a 
founder not once, but four times. The high reputation 
of the South African Native College led to the recogni- 
tion that its principal could speak with authority upon 
problems of education in Africa and Dr. Kerr served 
both on the de la Warr and the Carr-Saunders Com- 
missions ; he was thus associated with the establishment 
of the University Colleges at Khartoum, at Makerere 
and last, whether least only time will tell, at Salisbury. 

Any creative work is but a reflection of inspiration. 
From his youth Alexander Kerr had been attracted to~ 
teaching, but he had a desire to transmit far more than 
knowledge, to transmit the faith of his fathers. At the 
South African Native College, this vision found full 
scope. The success of the College was made possible 
by generous support from various christian missions in 
South Africa, and in the mission field Dr. Kerr has long 
been active, serving for more than 30 years on the Mis- 
sionary Council of the Church of Scotland in South 
Africa. His work has been recognised both by his 
appointment as Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa and by the 
conferment of the degree of Doctor of Divinity, Honoris 
causa, by the University of St. Andrews. 

It was Kerr’s faith which supported him in the humble 
beginnings of the South African Native College and 
guided him in its developments. Whatever the future | 
may hold for the bricks and mortar of the buildings at 
Alice, the achievement of Alexander Kerr will live on in 
the inspiration which he gave to the men and women 
whose education lay under his direction and in the ideals 
they will transmit to future generations. 

Mr. Chancellor, I have the honour to present Alexander 
Kerr, Master of Arts, Doctor of Laws, Doctor of Divi- 
nity, for the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, of — 
this University. 


Mr. Chancellor, 

I have the honour to present Zachariah Keodirelang 
Matthews, first graduate from the South African Native 
College, sometime Professor of African Studies, Vice- 
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Principal and Acting Principal of the University College 
of Fort Hare. 

The earliest universities were free associations of stud- 
ents and scholars but, possibly because students too 
readily become a rabble, and scholars are only scholars, 
discipline and ergo, administration, became necessary. 
In those blissful days of the middle ages, administration 
grew slowly. The first known administrator of the 
University of Oxford, that cradle of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, was the taxor, while the Scriba Universitatis, 
the fore-runner of the Registrar, was a late arrival, found 
necessary only some 200 years after the establishment of 
the studium generale. Like the laws of physics, the laws 
of Parkinson have always been with us and so, once the 
first fatal step had been taken it was determined that a 
University should be a triple alliance of students, 
scholars and administrators. 

Zachariah Matthews is the embodiment of all these 
three facets of the life of the University College of Fort 
Hare, a student, a scholar and an administrator. He 
first came to the South African Native College in 1918 
and, having matriculated, enrolled in the Faculty of 
Arts, distinguishing himself in his first year by winning 
the College Prize in Mathematics. In 1923 he graduated 
the first graduate from the College and shortly after be- 
came headmaster of the Secondary School of Adams 
College in Natal. An administrator now, he still re- 
mained a student and a few years later became the first 
African to be awarded the Bachelor of Laws degree of 
the University of South Africa. 

An educationist and a lawyer, but still a student. 
Where could the student find fresh knowledge and the 
background to relate that knowledge to Africa? The 
answer lay at Yale and in London where Zachariah 
Matthews studied under Malinkowsky before returning, 
now in the role of scholar, to Fort Hare to make a major 
contribution to African anthropology in his study of the 
Baralong of Basutoland, a contribution recognised by 
his appointment to the Chair of African Studies. 

Protagoras tells us that in the days when the world 
was young, Zeus sent Hermes to distribute among men 
the virtues of justice and moderation that they might 
protect themselves from the attacks of wild beasts by 
political understanding. So when we have in one man 
the sense of justice of the lawyer and the moderation of 
the scholar, it is inevitable that he should also be a poli- 
tician. But politician can be a word of abuse describing 
one who places office before honesty, power before 
principle, advancement before all. This path Zachariah 
Matthews has never followed, for he came to politics 
from scholarship. 

Why should the scholar turn politician? Though in 
the past he may have lived a life remote from reality, 
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today reality forces itself upon his attention: the 
humanist cannot neglect the cultural destructiveness of 
market values ; the scientist cannot ignore the social 
consequences of the applications of physics and of 
medicine ; so too the anthropologist cannot turn aside 
from the problems of relations between men of different 
races. The scholar must concern himself, if it be only 
to a limited degree, with the effect of his activities upon 
society, with the effect of society upon his activities. 

But there is a deeper reason why the scholar may con- 
cern himself with the actions of society. His task is the 
highest human endeavour, the search for truth. During 
his years as a student at Fort Hare, at Yale and in 
London, Zachariah Matthews had learnt that the dis- 
covery of what is true is not the prerogative of any one 
class or nation, but rather something to which all men 
may contribute and, equally important, something to 
which all men, regardless of race, colour or creed, should 
be free to contribute. But this freedom to search for 
truth can be a hollow freedom if artificial barriers divide 
men one from another, if artificial social forms prevent 
the full development of the individual. Thus the free- 
dom to search for truth may imply the need for other 
wider freedoms. This is Zachariah Matthews’ belief 
and it was this belief which led the scholar to become the 
politician. 

He had grown up among men of deep faith who be- 
lieved, not only in the brotherhood of man, but in its 
practical expression in social justice and in the duty to 
serve one’s fellows. This sense of service led him to 
seek election from the Cape Rural Areas to the Native 
Representative Council. Here for many years he work- 
ed for his people, presently to resign when he felt that, 
with a clear conscience, he could continue no longer. So 
too, in later years he was to resign his Chair at the Uni- 
versity College of Fort Hare rather than compromise his 
beliefs and the ideals of academic freedom—the right 
dispassionately to study any subject, the duty fearlessly 
to proclaim what one believes to be the truth, no matter 
how unpleasant or unwelcome that truth may be. 

In the troubled world in which we live a new solution 
to man’s problems has recently been discovered. This 
is called ‘‘ uncommittedness ’’ and widely paraded asa 
virtue, as if to have no beliefs, to take no action were the 
highest good. But a man lacking beliefs, afraid or un- 
willing to take action is no man ; and it is as a man we 
respect Matthews ; for his scholarship, his integrity and 
the courage with which he has sustained his beliefs. 
These virtues he learnt at the South African Native 
College and in honouring Zachariah Matthews we are 
honouring a foundation which strove to inculcate those 
virtues of which he is the embodiment. 

Mr. Chancellor, I have the honour to present 
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Zachariah Keodirelang Matthews, Master of Arts, 
Bachelor of Laws, for the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
honoris causa, of this University. 


THE GRADUATION LUNCHEON 


In acknowledging the toast of ‘‘ the honorary gra- 
duates ’’ at the luncheon given by the Vice-Chancellor 
and Mrs. Alty, Dr. Kerr expressed his gratitude at having 
received at the hands of the distinguished Chancellor 
the high honour of being made a member of Rhodes 
University, and this in association with Dr. Matthews 
whom he had known as student, colleague and friend for 
over forty years. With all others aware of the circum- 
stances, it was to him a deep grief that Dr. Burrows had 
not lived to form the trio originally selected for this 
honour by the university. The little booklet published 
that morning which gave a short account of Fort Hare 
would be a memorial to Dr. Burrows, as it was the last 
service he had done the College for which he had con- 
tended so valliantly. 

The connection of Rhodes with Fort Hare dated from 
the day it was declared open by General Louis Botha 
when some members of Rhodes University College were 
present. Though the close affiliation with Rhodes 
University itself had existed only since 1952, the Univer- 
sity of South Africa, with which Fort Hare was 
associated before that date, had invariably selected its 
representatives on the Fort Hare Council, from the Senate 
of Rhodes University College, and some of these had 
played important roles in guiding their younger neigh- 
bour. To many others on the staff of Rhodes, or con- 
nected with it like Dr. Hobson, the present Chairman of 
Council, Fort Hare had been indebted for the service 
of examiners, friendly, sympathetic and just, in the best 
traditions of the Eastern Province of the Cape. 

On that occasion, Dr. Kerr said he would refer to 
only two, one of whom was not generally in the mind of 
the public, associated with Fort Hare. This was 
Professor Sir George Cory, who was Chairman of the 
Committee of African Studies of the University of South 
Africa when the courses of Fort Hare were under con- 
sideration. Sir George Cory was a protagonist for the 
recognition of African languages as subjects of study for 
degrees, and on the recommendation of his committee, 
the Senate approved of several Bantu languages being 
listed as subjects of study and examination by the 
university—a step which was of the utmost moment edu- 
cationally for the future of African Higher Education. 

The second name he would mention was that of the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Alty who, for the years between 
1953 and 59 had been chairman of the Fort Hare Coun- 
cil. He himself had retired from Fort Hare before Dr. 
Alty joined the Council, but in the last eventful year, 
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when he had again been elected to the Council, he had 
observed with what energy, decision and comprehension 
Dr. Alty had guided the Council. That year and the 
years immediately preceding had been a time of great 


uncertainty and frustration, during which the proposed 


absorption of the College by the Bantu Education 
Department had to be contested, and he had been full of 


admiration for the assiduity and the dignity with which — 


Dr. Alty had led in the debate with the Government. In 
the midst of engrossing duties at Rhodes, which itself 
was in the throes of expansion, of engagements in uni- 
versity work in the Union and the Commonwealth, Dr. 
Alty had not spared himself for Fort Hare. Dr. Kerr 
concluded by hoping that the Bantu and the other non- 
Europeans of Southern Africa would never forget what 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Senate and Council of 
Rhodes had done for the furtherance of the university 
education of their peoples. 

(We hope to publish next month Dr. Matthews’ reply, 
which had not come to hand when going to press. 
Editor—South African Outlook.) 


A Shot Pictorial History of the University College of 

Fort Hare, 1916-1959, 

This book was the final effort on behalf of Fort Hare 
made by Professor H. R. Burrows, who was Principal of 
the College in its closing years of affiliation with Rhodes 
University. 

The book also contains tributes paid to the late Pro- 
fessor Burrows by Dr. T. Alty, Vice-Chancellor of 
Rhodes, and Professor J. T. Davidson. 

The main part of the book is devoted to the founding 
and development of the College from its first conception 
in the mind of Dr. James Stewart, Principal of Lovedale, 
on through the years to its disaffiliation from Rhodes 
University. Notes of members of Council, members of 
Staff and students, various statistics, and a full account 
of the efforts to maintain its affiliation with Rhodes are 
given in the various sections and appendices. The book 
is beautifully printed on art paper, and the cover is 
most artistic, with a picture, beautifully reproduced in 
colour, of a centre portion of the College and ground. 
The book is particularly rich in phctographs. While 
we hope that Fort Hare will yet have its definitive 
history, no more attractive souvenir of the College could, 
at this stage, be put into the hands of its friends. It 
may be obtained from the Lovedale Bookstore for 6/- 
post free. 
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The Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa and 
the Racial Question 
FINAL ARTICLE 


MISSION 
OME important aspects of the contemporary Church 
may be expressed in certain unities it must strive 
to achieve. 

It must seek unity in its conception of man and his 
salvation, over against the division of life into compart- 
ments. The Pastoral Letter referred to previously is 
again to the point :— 

** The principles of the Gospel apply to man in all 
aspects of his life, for it is the whole man who is to be 
saved. The human person cannot be divided against 
himself, so that his social, economic and political 
activities cannot be considered apart from his moral 
obligation. All man’s activities must be directed in 
the light of the Gospel which is given that he might 
live as God requires and thus reach his great destiny.’’ 
The Church must be concerned with whole salvation 

rather than soul salvation. 

Because the Church must press towards the conver- 
sion of all men and their gathering into the kingdom of 
God, it must create a mentality of human unity superior 
to the local loyalty to any group, nation, colour, or class. 

If the Church is to have anything to say to the 
divisions of this world it must create a sense of its own 
unity as the Church of Christ. It must do this in at 
least two obvious directions. First it must create among 
its members a Christian approach to life which will lead 
them to think first as Christians, and only second in vir- 
tue of other human groupings to whichthey may belong. 
Secondly, it must create a sense of unity between Chris- 
tian people. In the local situation many Churches find 
a positive value in mother-tongue worship which in- 
volves a natural separateness at congregational level. It 
is most important that this be not rated above its true 
value, and that we do not conceal behind a harmless and 
beneficial practice a real reluctance for fellowship with 
fellow-Christians. It is plain that our differences of 
language, which though natural are a hindrance to 
fellowship rather than a source of pride, can be an 
effective deterrent alike to fellowship and to the creation 
of a Christian approach to the world. A purely Afri- 
kaans or purely Bantu or purely English-speaking 
Church can only with the greatest difficulty speak for 
Christianity in the South African situation. In such 
case we are too tied to the interests and background of a 
single group, and our thought too conditioned by group 
considerations not specifically Christian in character. 


These matters naturally lead to the question of co-opera- 
tion. 
CO-OPERATION 

Without knowing the world situation throughout, it 
seems probable that in South Africa the various branches 
of the Church are more discrete and atomised than in 
most parts of the world. This coincides with an area 
in which Christian unity of voice and purpose is more 
than normally urgent. The questions connected with 
co-operation are therefore in a sense more important 
than any others. Unless the Churches can co-operate 
they cannot speak with any effectiveness on any issue. 

It is manifest that the Churches are at present divided 
by genuine difference of interpretation and approach, 
and also by both ignorance and misunderstanding of 
each other. A primary concern is therefore the provi- 
sion of permanent machinery for consultation and 
common study. Our divergencies are too many and 
too deep to be resolved by one meeting. It is equally 
obvious that our differences will not be resolved merely 
by talking and that there is need for provision in all such 
contacts for the means of common worship and devo- 
tion. The Churches are at least as likely to come to- 
gether on their knees before God as seated round a table 
with each other. 

The creation of a genuine council for top-level con- 
sultation, such as envisaged by the Conference of 
December 1959, is an urgent priority. Because differ- 
ences exist, and must be honestly expressed, there is 
great need for the meetings of such a council to be 
approached with patience, humility, and compassion by 
all concerned, so that it may continue, through whatever 
difficulties, to draw the Churches together. 

It is also true that co-operation is more likely if it con- 
sists in shared work and shared responsibilities rather 
than merely in shared opinions. It would be a great 
asset in any coming together of the Churches to find some 
common commitment in which they could work together. 

In the separate, but related, sphere of Church union 
we are also somewhat behind the general position in 
most countries. The increase of exploratory talks be- 
tween denominations with a view to ultimate union 
should be re-opened with a new sense of urgency which 
the national and world situation gives to them. 

Parallel to all such efforts it must be understood that 
both union and co-operation in the wider sense depend 
ultimately not upon Church leaders but upon Church 
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members. In many cases there is a notable gap between 
the thinking of Church leaders and that of the ordinary 
members. Further, in our day Church leadership has a 
rather tenuous hold upon its following. These facts 
suggest two parallel lines of effort. In the first place 
there is need for a great educational effort in all deno- 
minations to create an awareness of a Christian approach 


Books We 


The Church and the Arts ; edited by Frank Glenden- 
ning (S.C.M. Press Ltd.) 

It is axiomatic that a theological training should be 
built on an Arts curriculum but, too often, the prelimi- 
nary discipline has tended to lean overmuch to the 
psychological and philosophical side tothe neglect of the 
Fine Arts. To redress the balance, a copy of Mr. Glen- 
denning’s attractive handbook should be placed in the 
hands of every student for the ministry. It will not only 
introduce him to the fascinating ‘‘ subject of the Church 
and the Arts,’’ it will also, as the editor suggests, serve 
as a guide for further reading in a field too often 
neglected. 

The book is a symposium by a team of acknowledged 
experts, all of whom took part, some years ago, in a 
most interesting experiment—or shall we call it ‘‘ experi- 
ence ’’—namely, the remodelling and refurnishing and 
revitalising of ‘‘ a not very extraordinary parish church”’ 
St. Mary Lowgate, Hull, of which the editor became 
vicar in 1955. The eight essays result from this project 
and cover the whole artistic field—architecture, drama, 
the visual arts, music, poetry. 

If there is a common theme in these meaty essays it 
takes the form of a plea for a reconciliation between the 
church and the Fine Arts. - ‘‘ The old marriage between 
the church and the arts,’’ says Nancy Lamplugh, ‘‘ has 
been broken for many years, and, though there is much 
new interest stirring, there is not yet enough.’’ It is a 
pity to spoil a good case by over-statement. In our 
judgment, the divorce has never been quite as final as 
Miss Lamplugh seems to think—mid-Victorian stained 
glass, Tate and Brady’s Psalter and other gaffes notwith- 
standing—but then Miss Lamplugh and her colleagues 
are self-confessed ‘‘enthusiasts’’ and much may 
be forgiven to a splendid zeal for the glory of God’s 
House which led to such a successful and satisfying 
** experiment.’’ The essayists, however, do make out an 
excellent case for the bringing of professional artistic 
standards to the creation of new churches and the reha- 
bilitation of old. P. G. GoRDON 

* * * * 
The Mind of Jesus, by William Barclay (S.C.M: Press, 

London, paper back 5/-ff.) 
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to the world situation and an awareness of fellow 
Christians in other denominations. Secondly there is 
great need, particularly in urban areas, to parallel the 
contacts of Church leaders by similar contacts, both for 
consultation and shared projects, at the level of the clergy 
and of the laymen of all our Churches. 


Commend 


It is a puzzle to many how Dr. Barclay can find time 
to prepare all he publishes. With a page to write for the 
British Weekly every week, with book after book pour- 
ing from the press, surely he is one of the most diligent 
of modern scholars. 

In this book Dr. Barclay says that his aim is to make 
it possible to understand the mind of Jesus a little better. 
The material on which it is based is the material of the 
first three Gospels ; it does not use the Fourth Gospel, 
nor does it use the Epistles. 

In some ways it is a personal testimony of the author. 
He says, ‘‘ In this book I have not wished to argue ; I have 
simply wished to set down the picture of Jesus as I see it 
and to set out what He means to me. I am well aware 
that there are those who will differ from the point of 
view of this book even to the point of violence, but I can 
only say to them that in the Jesus of this book I have 
found Him who is Saviour of men and my Saviour.... 
Throughout it my one aim has been to try to make the 
figure of Jesus more vividly alive, so that we may know 
Him better and love Him more.’’ 

It is the first book of a trilogy, and takes us step by 
step from the first Passover in the Temple to the Trans- 
figuration. It is continued in Crucified and Crowned, 
and is to be followed (this year it is hoped) by Jesus as 
they saw Him. In these three books Dr. Barclay will 
fulfil a long cherished ambition to write the life of Jesus. 

In the book before us, Dr. Barclay interprets the 
Gospels with as much psychological insight as possible. 
The historical background is described so as to illumi- 
nate the whole story and both the words and the works 
of Jesus are presented with a fresh comprehensiveness, 
always bearing in mind the questions which the modern 
reader asks. 

The book is full of good things, and there are many 
passages over which the reader will wish to linger. The 
writers, ancient and modern, which the author cites, are 
legion. The wealth of learning the pages embody is 
very impressive, but the scholarship is not of the dry-as- 
dust order but is used to light up the pages and to add 
to their attractiveness. We very cordially commend the 
book to those who are looking for a fresh interpretation 
of the life of Christ. R.H.W.S, 


< 
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Fort Hare Historical Notes 
HUMANE LEARNING—O. B. BULL, O.B.E., M.A. 


ROM its beginning Fort Hare was fortunate in the 
composition of its Governing Council. In addi- 
tion to the indispensable representation of the African 
people themselves, there were three distinct classes of 
European members: first, those Heads or other staff 
members of the African Educational Institutions which 
had laid the foundation and erected much of the super- 
structure of all Bantu and other non-European educa- 
tion ; second, those civil servants who had reached the 
top posts in Native Affairs, administrators of long and 
diversified African experience, along with whom were 
generally associated the Directors of Provincial or 
Territorial Native Education Departments ; third, re- 
presentatives of the South African Universities, begin- 
ning with the University of South Africa, but latterly, 
owing to changes in university organization, these re- 
presentatives were drawn from Rhodes, the Witwaters- 
rand and Natal, with all of which Fort Hare had special 
relations. Thus the Union in all its provinces and the 
three High Commission Territories were enlisted in the 
direction of the College and the Council itself was saved 
from any tendency to narrow provincialism and also, 
perhaps, from a goodly number of the professional 
“idols of the cave ’ The educationist, university or other, 
found himself in association with the Native Commis- 
sioner, both of these with the missionary minister or 
teacher, and all of them with the representatives of the 
African public, from whom most of the students under- 
going training were drawn. I know that the experience 
which these members had of meeting at least twice per 
annum was appreciated by all. The Council itself be- 
came a forum for the enlightened discussion of the 
interests and problems of the non-European people as a 
whole. 

One of the practices of Council, which seemed to 
grow up in the course of time without design or reference 
to any rule of procedure, was that the chairmanship, 
when from any cause a change was necessary, should be 
held in succession by a member of one of these different 
groups. The Rev. Dr. Henderson, Principal of Love- 
dale Institution, was the first chairman and held the 
office until his death. Dr. Loram who followed him was 
an educational administrator, but occupied the chair 
for only a brief spell before departing for Yale Univer- 
sity. Next in succession was Professor Dingemans of 
Rhodes University, a member of long standing and in- 
fluence who had a considerable spell as chairman. He 
was followed by Mr. Oswin B. Bull, Director of Educa- 
tion in Basutoland, who also had been a member of 


Council for a number of years. He was welcome not 
only on personal and professional grounds but as the 
representative of a territory which had been one of the 
original promoters of the College, had from the start 
contributed an annual grant, and, perhaps of most 
importance, had encouraged its sons and daughters to 
attend by the award of bursaries while at College. 

For the interest and information of the Bantu, and to 
illustrate further the calibre of the men who helped in 
the promotion of the education of their youth, I give 
here a brief sketch of the career of Mr. Bull who in more 
than one capacity played a substantial part in non- 
European education in Southern Africa. 

Oswin Bull, as he was familiarly known to generations 
of European university students, was born in Barnstaple 
in the county of Devon, where his father, who had 
formerly been a mathematical tutor at Cambridge in the 
‘forties’? of last century, was a clergyman. It is 
interesting to note how the generations are linked through 
the years, and how even humble mortals in other climes 
and far countries can have contact with the great ones 
of the past. Mr. Bull’s father had in his classes at 
Cambridge two men whose names were to become fami- 
liar to schoolboys, at any rate to Macaulay’s schoolboys, 
all over the world. One of these was the astronomer 
Adams who, by mathematical calculation, predicted the 
presence of the planet Neptune beyond Uranus before 
it was revealed by the telescope ; and the other was 
Todhunter, famed as the author of mathematical text- 
books which guided the tottering progress of generations 
of English-speaking schoolboys through the juvenile 
mazes of algebra and geometry. When old enough to 
be sent away to school, Oswin, the youngest of four sons, 
went to St. Edmond’s, Canterbury, whence in due time, 
with three competitive scholarships, he proceeded to 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Having taken both the 
classical and the theological tripos he graduated in 1905. 

After leaving the university, Bull became the repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘ Scripture Union ’’ and as its agent 
spent two years in touring Canada, making, during an 
interlude, his first visit to the United States. In 1906 
meanwhile, the great Christian youth leader, Dr. John 
R. Mott, had visited South Africa and had set agoing 
the Student Christian Movement. In 1907 Mott invited 
Bull to go out to South Africa as one of the travelling 
Secretaries of the newly-formed Association, with the 
interests of the English-speaking students as his special 
charge. Bull’s impact upon the student life between 1907 
and 1916 may be gauged from the fact that there is hardly 
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a town or district in South Africa or Rhodesia where 
someone cannot be found able to accost him with re- 
collections of the S.C.A. during his College years. In 
his day also Mr. Bull’s knowledge of the Native Institu- 
tions, their staffs and students, was as complete as any- 
one’s. 

During 1916-18, having been rejected for active service, 
he was attached to the headquarters of the YMCA in 
London. After the war he returned to South Africa as 
General Secretary of the Cape Town YMCA before 
engaging for another spell with the Student Christian 
Association which occupied his energies for the next ten 
years. At the end of that period he became Director of 
the Lerotholi Technical School in Maseru for training 
Basuto boys, and on a Carnegie grant visited for the 
second time the U.S.A. in order to study there and in 
Canada the technical training of less advanced people. 
After a further period of service at the Technical School 
he was appointed Director of Education in Basutoland 
and in that office moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mission to review the whole system of school education, 
with beneficial results for the education of Sotho child- 
ren, of whom it is claimed that over 60% are attending 
school. It was during this period that he represented 
Basutoland in the Fort Hare Council and, in the last two 
years before retiring, occupied the chair. In 1939 he was 
honoured by the King by being appointed an Officer 
of the British Empire. 

Fortunate in his forbears, and happy and successful 
in his work, Mr. Bull has been equally happy in his home 
life. Earlier this year he and Mrs. Bull celebrated the 
golden Jubilee of their marriage. Mrs. Bull is a member 
of the well-known Hofmeyr family, whose services to the 
Eastern Province and to the whole of Southern Africa 
go back a long way in South African history. From 
many friends they have received fresh testimony of the 
esteem and affection of those who know them. 

I have given but a brief sketch of the career of one who 
comes into this record through his association with and 
assistance to Fort Hare, the foundation principles of 
which are so well illustrated by his combination of classi- 
cal training, biblical scholarship and humane educa- 
tional outlook. 

ALEXANDER KERR. 


Free Men : Meditations on the Bible by Suzanne de 

Dietrich \S.C.M. Press, London : 8/6). 

The author of this book has played a prominent part 
in leading men and women to a fresh study of the Bible. 
She began with the French S.C.M. and other youth 
movements and joined the executive of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and later became a 
member of its staff. She worked closely with Visser ’t 
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Hooft in the period that led up to the Amsterdam Youth i 
Conference of 1939. After the Second World War she — 


became a resident lecturer in Bible Study in the Ecume- — 


nical Institute at Bossey. Rev. E. H. Robertson, author 


of Take and Read and other books, tells us that one of 
her great contributions was to centre attention on the 
unity of the Bible. This was not simply a matter of © 
stressing that the Bible was linked together in its contents 


but a strong way of stating the fact that the Bible as a © 


whole presents a great drama of redemption and shows 


to us the panorama of the redemptive activity of God in © 


history. In her books foliowing the Second World War, 
this new emphasis in the $.C.M. became most clearly 


expressed. When she developed any theme in the Bible © 


she did not attempt to isolate certain texts, but rather to 
cut a path through the forest, leaving much unexplored 
territory on either side. Her way was not to exhaust 


little bits of the Bible, but to explore great vistas through © 


the Bible. Her slogan was, ‘‘ To know the secret of the 
Bible it is necessary to consult the Bible itself.’? She 
expounded the Bible as a magnificently and tragically 
human book. 


It is at the same time a divine book. ~ 


She helped a new generation to see the struggle of the — 


light with the darkness which dominates the Bible. The — 


Bible was for her the crossroads where God met with — 


men and where He faced men with His judgment. 
In Free Men Suzanne de Dietrich provides an excellent 


example of her method. Beginning with an early passage | 


in Genesis she takes sections of the Bible to illustrate and 
illuminate the great subject of Liberty. The volume is 
in four sections, ‘‘ Moving towards Liberty,’’ ‘‘ The 
Liberator,’’ ‘‘ The Liberty of the Christian,’’ and final- 
ly, ‘‘ The Liberty of the Christian and Human Free- 
dom.’’ Dr. Nathaniel Micklem writes of this book: 


‘*T am constitutionally ill-adapted to the reading of © 


Bible Studies, for these generally rouse in my mind 
doubts, difficulties, criticisms and unanswerable ques- 
tions. But this book I have read with pleasure and to 
my great advantage. It is very simple and searching ; 
it is not academic nor troublesomely pious, and it is 
relevant to our modern need. The author writes witha 
sure touch and with true insight, and treats of many 
philosophical questions in a concrete and religious way. 
Any individual or group taking trouble to master this — 
book will be greatly profited.’’ We trust many of our 
readers will reap this harvest of profit. 
R.H.W:S. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C,P. 


